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ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

^T'HE organization of the Chicago Arts and Crafts Society is the 
^^ beginning of a movement of no little significance. It is on the 
one hand a movement of protest, a protest against the reign. of ugliness 
in the modern factory, and on the other hand it is a movement of pub- 
lication, its motive being the reiteration of the necessity of creative 
workmanship in. all dep^rtments.of handicraft and of the need of a high 
ideal of human life perfect On all its sides. 

• Among, the many subjects claiming the attention of thoughtful 
minds at the present day none is more importunate than the question 
of the relation of the machine , to our human welfare. .We must all 
agree that this is the age of machinery and organization. Our work is 
done for us by some enginery, and the machine methods have in- 
vaded the regions where hitherto the individual has: been allowed free 
play — we have the machine in politics, the machine in education, the 
machine in religion and philanthropy. We seem unable to do anything 
of ourselves but must depend upon some organization with duly quali- 
fied president and secretary. Meanwhile, is the individual growing less 
or more? Perhaps the question is impertinent in an economic period. 
Economy is not disposed to concern itself with so variable a thing as 
a human being. But still the question presses for an answer. To an 
unscientific observer it does appear that in factories, where the machine 
is relied upon solely as a factor in cheapening production, where the 
product and not the workman is taken primarily into account, the in- 
dividual is growing less and less. And in higher spheres of intellectual 
and social endeavor the individual seems to be powerless to undertake 
any great work on his own grounds and with his own initiative. The 
wonder grows whether a time may not come when we shall witness this 
strange spectacle under the sun — a perfect mechanical world and an 
impotent humanity, an engine complete on all its sides and a man 
shorn of all his quondam greatness. The very inventive mind may fail 
and men will be like children playing with their engines as with toys. 
It may be, of course, that the machine is preparing the world for 
an event it knows not of — an event that requires the subjection of the 
individval for its accomplishment, some such event as universal com- 
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petency. In itself the machine is an object of wonder, one of the 
special triumphs of the human mind, and worthy of all homage. And 
it may be that on account of machine-made products we may be 
obliged to reconstruct our notions of beauty and yield the necessity of 
having some human content in the product. But meanwhile the vision 
of an ideal humanity, perfect on all its sides, perishes, and the machine, 
perfect on all its sides, establishes an era of universal ugliness. Who 
will be so bold as to deny this? The machine products and art prod- 
ucts, at least as we now understand them, are as wide as the poles 
asunder, and there is no possible compromise. The greatness of a 
work of art depends upon the degree of human expressiveness it con- 
tains. The greatness of a machine depends upon the degree in which 
it performs its work independent of human interventibri. It is the au- 
tomatic machine that attracts our attention and excites our wonder. 
The farther the machine can separate the man from the product the 
more perfect the machine appears, and, perforce, the uglier is the re-i 
suiting product. If beauty did not require the expression of the.human 
soul, if beauty were simply a matter of the material, if beauty were 
merely a form, then the machine might populate the earth with objects 
of beauty. But the fact remains that to have beauty in an object the 
human hand must touch the materials into shape, and the closer the 
object is to the soul the more beautiful it becomes in its ultimate form, 
the ugliness of the modern industrial product is, we think, positively 
to be charged to the machine. What, then, shall we choose? Do we 
prefer infinite productivity, abounding things to wear, endless furniture, 
unlimited chromos, quick transportation for clothes, furniture and 
chromos, universal competency of a certain sort, universal cheapness 
—cheap goods and inexpensive men; or can we afford to deny our? 
selves the luxury of infinite cheap things, drive back the machine to 
do the work of drudgery and preserve some portion of the earth where 
a man can act with individual freedom, disport himself spontaneously 
and live according to human ideals? We can not have both produc- 
tion and creation. If the machines stay beauty goes; if creations re- 
main the machine is thrust aside. When a man becomes free he resorts 
to some form of handiwork. This is not theory — it is the necessity of 
the emancipated man. It is not possible that the things we perforce 
use can be beautiful until they bear the impress of hands that have 
taken pleasure in their formation. 
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